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FOREWORD 



Marco Cepik* 

This new book edited by Russell Swenson and Susana Lemozy contin- 
ues and deepens a research partnership that has been useful to the field of intel- 
ligence studies in the Americas and beyond. In the wake of contributions such 
as Bringing Intelligence About (Swenson 2003) and Intelligence Professionalism 
in the Americas (Swenson and Lemozy 2004), the editors bring together in this 
volume 23 essays that address the theme of national culture and its influence 
on the nature of the intelligence function in 15 countries of the Americas and 
of Spain. 

As the various authors discuss why and how national cultures influ- 
ence threat perceptions, security and defense policies, and the design of intelli- 
gence institutions in their respective countries, readers are treated to more than 
a description of the intelligence landscape. The editors seize on that auspicious 
circumstance to formulate a theory about the democratization of the national 
intelligence function. The theory proposes that the strategic intelligence culture 
in each country contributes in its own way to the process of democratization, 
which, in turn, influences the nature of intelligence activities in those countries. 
This hypothesis is explicit and verifiable. Although it requires additional test- 
ing in other national contexts (especially in Africa and Asia), the diverse essays 
presented here successfully demonstrate the applicability of the concept to Latin 
America, the United States and Canada, and to Spain. 

Research on culture, informal institutions, norms and values associated 
with intelligence is advanced by this important work, which further develops a 
line of inquiry that has deep roots in intelligence studies (Jervis, 1985; Lowen- 
thal, 1992; Bozeman, 1992; Boardman, 2006). 

Given that intelligence culture depends, for its behavioral expression, 
on operationalization or codification through individual initiative and collec- 
tive action, the work presented in this book complements, and does not con- 
tradict, institutionally oriented studies that focus on the intelligence function, 
whether in the military arena or in criminal or police arenas. 



* Professor of Comparative Politics and International Security at the Federal University of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. He holds a doctorate in Political Science and is the author of Espionagem e 
Democracia (Rio de Janeiro, FGV, 2003), as well as four other books and approximately 30 book 
chapters or journal articles presented in Portuguese, Spanish or English. He also holds a Fellowship 
with Brazil’s National Scientific Research Council. 



Several volumes of intelligence case studies have appeared in recent 
years, many of them centered around well-defined research problems and sup- 
ported by systematic, empirical evidence (e.g., Herman, 2001, 66-158; Johnson, 
2006; Bruneau & Boraz, 2007; Gill & Farson & Phythian & Shpiro, 2008). These 
works, together with the present volume, are a fuller realization of comparative 
studies, building on works by the preceding generation of intelligence scholars 
(e.g., Richelson, 1988; Godson, 1988; Johnson, 1996, 119-145; Herman, 1996, 
16-136). 

As may be inferred from most of the essays in this book (including the 
cases of Costa Rica and Colombia as two extremes in terms of the militariza- 
tion of their intelligence services), the emphasis on State security and control 
of violent criminal activity is a strong and distinctive feature of the intelligence 
services across the region. An interesting possibility would be to extend the 
research carried out for this book to a systematic comparison of the institu- 
tional framework and operational emphases in other regions where, as we 
know through an emerging body of comparative research, there is an impe- 
tus to institutionalize democratic reform and improve the integration of law 
enforcement and strategic intelligence (e.g., Williams & Deletant, 2001; Gill & 
Brodeur & Tollborg 2003; Born & Johnson & Leigh, 2005; Wetzling, 2006; Gill, 
2006; Cepik, 2006; Burch, 2007). 

Intelligence studies are on the brink of making the leap to a level where 
they will have practical relevance. This book edited by Russell Swenson and 
Susana Lemozy holds importance for its presentation of usefully detailed essays 
and for the impetus it gives for theoretically oriented comparative studies. The 
book should be required reading for scholars interested in the combination of 
intelligence, strategic culture, security and democracy. 
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FRAMEWORK FOR A 
NORMATIVE THEORY OF 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 



Russell G. Swenson 
and 

Susana C. Lemozy 



The Project 

A spy novelist whose words are highlighted by The Economist expresses 
the central theme of this book: 

As that shrewd spy- chronicler, John le Carre, noted once, secret 
services can be most revealing of the deeper character of the 
countries they protect. A distinguished British practitioner of the 
craft recently agreed with him, declaring that intelligence work 
“is the last expression of national identity and sovereignty .” 1 

The present work examines the validity of these observations. In addi- 
tion, the book aims to determine whether national character can be associated 
with the nature of national or strategic intelligence in a region of the world much 
of which lies outside the English-speaking realm. This question remains open 
and important, given that the intelligence services of any country by definition 
ideally provide an institutional guarantee of national survival and that strate- 
gic intelligence is an indispensable means toward achieving detente or interna- 
tional co-existence. In the end, public consciousness can contribute directly to 
the positive evolution of this primordial function, which counts as one of the 
oldest of political institutions, in such a way that we can identify a phenomenon 
of “democratization” of national intelligence. 

The set of essays presented here manifests increasing interest in 
national-level, government intelligence. Public interest, combined with system - 

1 “Cats’ Eyes in the Dark,” Economist, 19 March 2005, p. 32. Unfortunately, the magazine 
did not reveal the identity of the “distinguished British practitioner," thereby requiring the 
reader to trust the messenger, ironically like a government report without explicit source docu- 
mentation. Alberto Bolivar, in an essay in the present volume, also refers to the observation by 
Le CarrS, as presented in Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974), p. 342. 



atic self-reflection on the national intelligence enterprise by the authors, many 
of whom are practicing professionals, allow us to operationalize the concept 
of intelligence democratization. By democratization, we mean the evolutionary 
process of establishing the rule of law in any given country, whereby specific 
societal roles are developed for executive, legislative and judicial branches of 
government, along with the press or mass communications media. We suggest 
that the democratization of national intelligence comprises the evolution, in any 
country, of a national system that ranges from the use of an institutional frame- 
work to address primarily internal security issues that threaten the survival of 
principal officials of the state (a Security State), to its use to ensure the survival 
of democratic principles in a State of Law as it contends with other countries of 
the world. 2 We do not intend to judge the value of a systems operating at any 
given point along this spectrum, but rather to signal the existence of a tendency 
toward the democratization of this important government function. 

The authors of these essays responded to a broad question: ffow is 
national culture in your country related to the status and evolution of strategic, 
national intelligence; and how is the latter practiced, compared to how it should 
or could be employed? Each author was allowed to apply his or her own inter- 
pretation of the concept of “culture.” To the editors, the concepts of national 
culture and national intelligence together constitute a framework of inherited 
traits and key governmental, institutional adaptations that operate in the con- 
text of continual evolution in any society as viewed by its citizenry. The editors 
requested that the authors focus their efforts on: 1) the concept and application 
of “culture” within and among the intelligence institutions in the country under 
examination, and 2) examples of the use of the culture concept to understand 
and come to grips with national, strategic security problems in the authors own 
country. As it turned out, the authors went well beyond this initial expectation, 
which in the end permitted the creation of what we may call a descriptive and 
normative theory of the “democratization of national intelligence.” 



2 Stuart Farson, in a review article, “Schools of Thought: National Perceptions of Intelli- 
gence”, Conflict Quarterly 9, no. 2 (Spring 1989), pp. 64-66, notes that national police are often 
identified with intelligence and repression in extreme cases of the first type, whereas on the 
other extreme, intelligence personnel are often seen as national heroes as they defend demo- 
cratic principles on the world stage. Available at: http://www.lib.unb.ca/Texts/JCS/CQ/ 
vol009_2springl 989/ Farson.pdf. 



In practice, none of the authors found the concept of a “national intel- 
ligence culture” too difficult or too broad to address . 3 As the authors from the 
various countries responded to requests from the editors to clarify or amplify 
their points, it became clear that there were several recurring elements in the 
essays. The degree to which the essays resonated with and resembled each other 
in several ways was not expected because they were written independently by 
the authors, with no coordination— authors did not collaborate and for the 
most part did not know each other until after all essays were accepted and 
finalized . 4 Following this initial observation, the editors began to search sys- 
tematically for theoretically significant relationships among these parallel con- 
cepts. The framework for a normative theory of intelligence democratization 
emerged, then, from the editors’ review of the collection of essays. Through this 
theoretical approach, we intend to go beyond a simply descriptive comparison 
of these essays toward an explanation of similarities and differences in intelli- 
gence national culture. In the Table of Contents of the book, we present an out- 
line of this theory through the four-part division of the collective material. 

The essays presented here take into account the administrative details 
that distinguish one state from another among those that share the physical 
space of the hemisphere, and that also separate the loyalties of citizens. But 
because only three or four major languages are spoken across the hemisphere, 



3 The idea of a “national strategic culture” has been addressed regularly since the 1970s 
by, among others, Colin S. Gray, “Comparative Strategic Culture", Parameters (Winter 1984), 
pp. 26-33; Jeffrey S. Mantis, “Strategic Culture and National Security Policy,” International Stud- 
ies Review, vol. 4, no. 3 (Fall 2002), pp. 87-113; and Elizabeth L. Stone and others, Comparative 
Strategic Culture: Conference Report, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, 21-22 September 2005. 
However, theoretical development of the concept remains elusive because of the lack of a com- 
mon definition of key terms and the difficulty of operationalizing relevant variables and their 
relationship to each other. The present study of national cultures of intelligence attempts to 
overcome these shortcomings to the degree possible through the presentation of the authentic 
voices of those with concrete experience in intelligence. The validity of these authors' observa- 
tions is reinforced by the fact that all of them found it possible to accept joining the concept of 
culture with that of intelligence. 

4 The concept of national cultures of intelligence is being developed in academic journals 
associated with leading intelligence studies centers. As examples we note: Marfa Teresa Ferndn- 
dez de la Vega, in her Foreword to Inteligencia y seguridad: Revista de analisis y prospectiva 1, no. 
1 (December 2006), p. 10, writes about “a new culture of intelligence” in Spain; Rafael Mar- 
tinez develops the concept in “Cultura politica sobre inteligencia: Hacia un encuentro con la 
sociedad,” in Terrorismo global: Gestion de informacion y servicios de inteligencia, coords. Diego 
Navarro Bonilla y Miguel Angel Esteban (Madrid: Plaza y Valdds, 2007, pp. 165-205; Douglas 
Porch, in “French Intelligence Culture: A Historical and Political Perspective,” Intelligence and 
National Security 10, no. 3 (July 1995), pp. 486-511, and Peter Jackson, in a review essay, “Intel- 
ligence and the State: An Emerging ‘French School’ of Intelligence Studies,” intelligence and 
National Security 21, no. 6 (December 2006), pp. 1061-1065, signal the emergence of aca- 
demic attention to the distinctive and specifically cultural role of intelligence in French national 
politics. In the U.S., Michael Turner, in “A Distinctive U.S. Intelligence Identity," International 
Journal of Intelligence and Counterintelligence 17, no. 1 (2004), pp. 42-61, also promotes the 
concept. 



because intelligence specialists share a professional language, and finally because 
of a widely shared European heritage, it is not surprising that the expression of a 
governmental function as basic as that of intelligence should be easily recogniz- 
able across the entire region. In addition, the European sensibility, we think, is 
of such a nature that remaining differences will continue to be smoothed over. 
Therefore, we have some confidence in the validity of the theoretical construc- 
tion and its applicability across all the countries of the hemisphere. 

Schelling 5 confirms that when a social group enjoys a certain level of 
cohesion among individuals, augmented through the use of a common lan- 
guage, it begins to exhibit predictable behaviors, and we may then reasonably 
speculate about the group in political and strategic terms, estimating its means, 
ends and its sense of rationality. 6 We may further judge that a groups attitude 
toward the future — the arena of national intelligence — is deeply associated 
with its collective ethos, as suggested by Le Carre. This observation leads us to 
consider, in view of our authors’ work, and for theoretical purposes: To what 
degree, at the national and strategic level, are underlying socio-cultural issues 
reflected in the strategic intelligence organizations and practices of particular 
countries, and further, how are these issues reflected in a country’s vision of the 
future as played out through actions undertaken in the international context? A 
tentative answer to these questions appears in the divisions applied to the Table 
of Contents of this book, where we find that respective countries host a range of 
intelligence systems that first reflect military roots, then evolve through succes- 
sive organizations to accommodate the interests of civil society that in the end 
both reflect and create a national culture. 

Taking into account the foregoing, the editors now present 22 essays on 
national culture and national intelligence. Essays focus on 14 long-independent 
countries of the hemisphere, and are accompanied by an essay from scholars in 
Spain, the first European colonizing country, which remains a kind of North 
Star for many people of the Western Hemisphere. 

Strategic Intelligence and National Culture 

To start down the theoretical path, we can identify the paradigmatic, 
applied definitions of intelligence and of strategic intelligence shared by gov- 
ernment employees throughout the region. Without doubt, during the second 



5 Thomas C. Schelling, Micromotivosy macroconducta (Mexico, Fondo de Cultura Econdmica, 
1989 ). 

6 Susana Lemozy and Daniel Martin Lucatti, “Proyecto Fbnix, Problemas de investigacidn 
de futuro,” IV Parte, Cuadernos academicos de la Escuela de Defensa Nacional, Buenos Aires, 
2000 . 



half of the 20th century, the visions of Sherman Kent and Washington Platt 7 
were adapted and employed by many in the hemisphere. At the same time, 
some countries adopted the Soviet intelligence template, itself of European ori- 
gin. Because of these shared forms, we can expect that the strategic intelligence 
phenomenon and how it is practiced create a context that allows a compara- 
tive assessment of the intelligence systems in all countries of the hemisphere. 
The possibility of a fuller, including theoretical, development of the concept of 
strategic intelligence is highlighted by two observers who have thus far been 
overlooked by students of intelligence. 8 As a result of its theoretical underdevel- 
opment and therefore a lack of effective application, the intelligence services of 
the United States, at least, are often not successful at combining political knowl- 
edge with value-added, processed information that we know as intelligence. 9 

Logically, strategic intelligence can only find a place and opportunity 
for development among those peoples who have well-defined national interests 
and a broad societal consensus — a national culture — so that they can expect 



7 In his well-known Strategic Intelligence for American World Policy (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1949), and in Spanish, Inteligencia estrategica para la polftica mundial Ameri- 
cana (Buenos Aires: Circulo Militar, 1951), Sherman Kent offers the paradigm of a body of 
academic, strategic intelligence specialists, divorced from the political world and focused not 
on issues internal to their country, but instead exclusively oriented toward foreign targets. 
Washington Platt, as well, in his Strategic Intelligence Production (New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1957), and in Spanish Produccion de inteligencia estrategica (Buenos Aires: Editorial Stru- 
harty Cia. , 1983), presents his model of military intelligence at the strategic level. Both authors 
expound a vision of strategic intelligence that excludes or suppresses the contribution of dip- 
lomats to the formal process of strategic intelligence. We may deduce from this, and from the 
evidence presented in the essays in this book, that the definition of strategic intelligence, and 
the corps of personnel who carry out its process in most countries of the region, arise from 
these paradigms. 

8 One of these is Gregory D. Foster, who in “A Conceptual Foundation for a Theory of Strat- 
egy,” The Washington Quarterly (Winter 1990), pp. 43-48, recognizes that a concept of strategy 
does not exist separately from a theory of the future (a desired future). This perspective marks 
as equivalent the concepts of national strategy and strategic intelligence, the latter of which 
does not make sense unless it is oriented toward a desired, malleable future, necessarily a 
product of the society’s values. The other is Willmoore Kendall, in “The Function of Intelli- 
gence,” World Politics 1, no. 4 (July 1949), pp. 542-552. In this work, which is nothing less than 
a critical review of Kent’s book, Kendall offered a different paradigm — a paradigm that was not 
adopted by the intelligence services of the United States. He recommended that intelligence 
analysts and advisors take into explicit account the internal (political) context of the U.S. as a 
means of understanding strategic challenges and communicating them directly to the highest 
decision-makers (elected officials) at the national level (pp. 548-550). He also noted (p. 551) 
the lack of deep and theoretical thinking by Kent, and critically, that the adjective “strategic” 
when used in association with “intelligence” excludes the larger and more apt concept of “intel- 
ligence for foreign policy” (p. 548). The United States, and its intelligence services, in particular 
on the civilian side, have followed the Kent paradigm, and therefore have not come to address 
the problem of internal, strategic challenges either in isolation or in relation to external 
challenges. 

9 See Russell G. Swenson, “Visidn Polftica de la Inteligencia Estratdgica para los Servicios 
Nacionales de Las Americas,” Aquimindia (magazine of the Colombian Administrative Depart- 
ment of Security — DAS) No. 3 (2008), 27-33. 



